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INTRODUCTION 



GEORGE INNESS 




\0 one Tvlio intends making tke study of 
tke Tvork of a master in painting there is 
an intense interest in kno^ving tke patks 
tkrougli which he has Tvalked, tke di£^ 
culti« he has surmounted and the beginnings of his 
labors — tke formative processes as >vell as tke suc^ 
cessful expression >vkick is tke result of kis labor. 

Tkat no suck complete analysis of tke life^^w^ork of 
George Inness kas keen made is >vell kno^vm, altkougk 
muck kas keen said and written of kirn. So muck, in 
fact, tkat >ve all kave a partial knoTvledge, a speaking 
acquaintance, so to say, yet few >vko see or >vko own 
kis pictures w^ould venture to express complete imder^ 
standing of a mind tkat w^as gentle and ckild^like at 
times, yet alw^ays complex and difficult, even erratic, 
and Tvkick \satk advancing years grew^ to be kigkly 
nervous — vastly emotional — intensely interested in 
pkilosopkical researck >vken considering questions 
relative to art or religion, tke two subjects >vkick lay 
at tke core of kis deepest sympatkies and -wkick ke 
intermarried in a -way tkat, £» tke outsider, tke lis^ 
tener, w^as most distracting. Yet I do not believe tkat 
anyone, >vketker craftsman or connoisseur, Avill ever 
rigktly comprekend tke art of George Inness unless ke 
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places Imnselfsquarely on tke platfovtn of tkeman's t& 
Hgious convictions, and seeks in liis -works tkose elim^ 
inations of tke gross, or tke material, in order tkat tke 
spiritual may be seen, -wkick y^as tke aim and intent 
of kis best and kigkest effort. Tke representation of 
tkings -was needful merely tkat significance m^kt be 
fully imderstood. Tkat ke -was willing to give up near^ 
ly tke kalf of a lifes^time to tke mastery of tkings, of 
tke craft wkick would assure kim power in tkis elim^ 
ination is ckaracteristic of tke man, — ^^I paint in all 
tkese details in order tkat I may kno^w ko^w^ to paint 
tkem out^\ ke said. 

Tke fabric tken, tke substructure, is never fully 
seen in tke noble later w^orks of tke master, yet it 
^^vould be fantastic to tkink it absent, or tkat ke kad 
ackieved tkis nobility witkout tke long process of 
trained observation, e£fort, and rendering, fi>r tke 
painter must practice kis processes as constantly as 
must a musician labor witk tke scales. 

"Wkerever and ^^vkenever tke opportunity comes 
to study and kno-w tke great painter, it becomes our 
duty to seize it, £>r ke is very rick in interest, intense 
in efibrt, and dramatic in result, and above all, ^wkat 
ke did ke did for us, kis coimtrymen, and y^e skould 
kno^v kim as w^e kno-w a statesman or a poet >vko kas 
ennobled kis time and kis people. 

Tke grouping of tke rollo^ving pictures into pe^ 
riods of longer or skorter time, is done to aid in tkis 
kno-wledge, and^vkile one may not be dogmatic in as^ 
signing a date to a particular >vork, since Inness w^as 
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Habitually careless about dating liis -work and, also, 
because upon many canvasses tke date kas been sup^^ 
plied by otker bands, and wrrongly , still tbere is a lati^^ 
tude w^bicb may be accepted, and ^^vbicb Avill do sligbt 
barm to a rigbt imder standing of tbe beautiful pictures 
-w^e bave be^re us. 

Tbe earlier -works, running £7om number i to niun^ 
ber 6 are all unmistakably filled \satb tbat conscien^ 
tious fidelity >vbicb makes bim master of detail, are 
deligbdful in just tbat open door quaKty of mind -wbicb 
-was present \satb bim as be ^w^orked. One sees at a 
glance, (if indeed one bas tbe rbytbmical sense) tbat 
Inness al^vays ^felt' composition botb of line and mass; 
tbat be kneiv, also, projection and scale. Seldom does 
be offend by an over large or an over small grouping 
in a given space. At no time a decorator in tbe sense 
used by tbe mural painter, tbere is ever a symmetry 
and style of placement in tbese earlyworks^^vbicb pro« 
claim bim a master of composition almost by intuition. 

Try, fi>r a moment, tne rendering of any one of 
tbese -works into mere outline, and you gain part of 
tbe idea I mean,— add to tbis tbe color spots, and bis 
^largeness' even in tbe more elaborate canvases is felt 
at once. Tben proceed to an observation of tbe -w^orks 
bere cbosen to mark yvhat may be called tbe middle 
period, and >ve see, easily, bis groTvtb in expression, 
tbe enlarging of bis po^ver \sadk no loss of accuracy, 
no omission of essentials, but \satb less of tbe sur^ce 
of tbings, less tbat is of doubtful importance, less res^ 
flection of otbers, and a broader vision. 



To many painters and even to some collectors, tkese 
earlier works are more deliglitful. TKe Hobbema^ 
like delicacy ofleafage, tke wealtk of detail, done ^tk 
a touck quite as sxire as tke Dutck master, and tke add^ 
ed charm which comes fiom great distances with the 
aerial perspective and tke panoramic vision wkickke 
employed in some of tke smaller canvases. Tke paints 
ing, also, was done in an understandable way — tkere 
^w^ere no kabits, no processes wkick interfere ^tk a 
directness of statement. 

To some folk painting is merely tke sitting down 
and copying of fbrmsin tkeir relations to one anotker, 
^tk small appreciation on tke part of suck people of 
tke infinite difficulties of color , tone, balance, rkytkm, 
weatker, knowledge of sky, of time, of tke intricate 
mysteriesoflighta^datmosphe^. ThatWssachiev. 
ed tkese tkings in muck of kis early work is true, and 
we are not in error in loving tkem. 

Tke influence upon ourselves is nearly always £com 
tke objective to tke subjective, and if we And a man 
^w^ko in painting can give us, ^tkout oflense or loss 
of tkat relationskip of narts wkick belongs to beauty, 
tke completeness of things, we may study and love 
kim to advantage. 

It would be a very deligktful tking if a writer could 
And words to make plain all tke many touckes, lines, 
spots and balances wkick a painter employs; if, in 
brief, ke could tell people kow^ it is done; but tkis may 
not be, — not any plainer is it tkan tke language used 
by tke painter kimself in kis w^ork. 
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Consider for a moment tliis early ^w^ork, ' 'Berksliire 
Hills/' No. I. It is not truly a George Inness at all, 
except tkat ke painted it. Rattier it is an essay, an ad$ 
ventureinto tke realms ofanotker'smetkods, anotker's 
processes ky wkick ke kas ackieved, and Inness £cax^fi 
ly seeks to acquaint kimselfwitk tke kakit of dra^vring, 
tke ckaracteristic treatment of foliage, tke near and 
far of tke scene. It is a composition purely intellect 
tual and like many tkat tke early Dutdbmen kave left 
kekind tkem. 

Now examine tke ' 'Passing Skower/' No. 7. You 
kave muck tke same spirit of composition. Tke road 
leads do^voi into tke middle distance and is lost kekind 
tke low kills. Skeep instead of tke wagon^team are 
used to give movement and direction, kut okserve, 
tkere is weatker kere-tke wind is in tke trees-tke 
same faitkfulness in rendering leafage, kut tke leaves 
are merely part of tke kranckes, and tke kranckes mass 
into tke fuU round tree w^kipped ky tke wind. Tke 
grove akout tke kouse in tke middle distance is keau^ 
tifuUy massed and its silkouette superk; and over all a 
sky tkat is masterly and wkoUy Inness. W^e may 
readily, tken, say tke master is coming into kis oysm. 

Consider, now, anotker example — tke picture in 
tke Metropolitan Museum, No. 12, to discover twro 
great keauties wkick tke painter is mastering as ke 
develops, — tke law of kalance, and tke keauty of de^ 
sign in tke sky^^^line. In tke first case you kave tke en^ 
tire and majesticmass on tke left of tke canvas kalanced 
adequately, aknostperfectly,ky tke singlequeer, prun. 



ed stump of an old tree. How^ interestingly tliis old 
tree is cfcawn,— how well it kolds tke attention. So 
w^ell, indeed, tkat w^e are not disturbed by an otker^ 
^se overbalancing mass on tke left. Tbe curving line 
leading into tbe picture kelps all tkis, and if w^e ^will 
study tke design of tbe ^v^kole eartk mass as it breakis 
upon tke luminous glory of tke sky, 'we -will discover 
certain very fascinating^ items. Tke rounding mass 
of trees is saved Gx>m too great density by tke opening 
of tke ligkt. How^ artfully tke £g\ire is placed against 
tke sky to break yAiat otkerwise would kave been a 
too obvious angle, and tke kouse, scarcely more tkan 
a gable skowong, but just rigktly placed to lure and to 
save tke line fix)m edginess. Tkis very softening and 
tigktening of tke sky-line proves us in tke presence of 
a master wko understood kis business. 

Tkese brief suggestions may be applied to nearly 
allof tkese earlier \vrorks,andwillkelp in detecting tkat 
^der vision, more open kandling, and increasing 
knowledge wkick gave us tke great vv^orks of kis mid? 
die period. 

Personally, it is in tkis and tke later period tkat I 
enjoy Inness most. W^e kere begin to see ^tkin tke 
w^ork tke man kimself, and \vrko, kaving studied art 
at all does not know^ tkat profoundly great painting 
reveals to us tke ckaracter of its creator — ^not ckarac^ 
ter in a moral sense, altkougk tkat may also find its 
expression, but tkat tking wkick we know as tempers? 
ament. W^e know tkat tkere was a response in tke 
spirit of tke man to tke stormy moods of nature, be^ 
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caiise ke kas seized so readily tke significant things 
wluck ^press its stress^and put aside tke lesser mat^ 
ters of detail. No. 8 is a fine example of tkis. Painted 
^tk a very direct touck, tke assembled masses of 
cloud are portentous ratker tkan active, and tke subtle 
skadowed kusk wkick precedes tke first rusk of Tvind 
is superbly caugkt— and tkougk tkere is more of detail 
tkan in kis later ^w^ork — tke fi)rms are not petty, and 
tketrees admirablymassed. Somewrkereltmnklkave 
said tkat tke sky is tke voice in Inness's art. No one 
of our men, — not even Turner kims^ or Constable, 
better understood sky structure. 

Observe in No. 15, a picture o^voied at present by 
Mr. W^. T. Evans, wko kas ovmed many pictures by 
Inness and done muck for tke diflusion of kno^edge 
of the master and his art, tke hroken, moist, flying 
fi?agments of cloud perfectly dra^voi and so true tkat a 
weatker student may gauge eack coming kour. Tkis 
picture alone would proclaim its painter a master. 

Tkis weatker quality in Mr. Inness's work in not 
alone skown in storm or sky. Tke ''Gray, Lowery 
Day,'' No. 19, is precisely a weatker picture — tke 
lusk foliage is fairly adrip ^tk tke presence of rain. 
No reproduction can adequately skow tke subtlety of 
tkis quality in a picture w^kick is very famous in tke 
kistory of our art. For very long tke property and tke 
pride of Mr. Tkomas B. Clarke yvho yv^as dtiring tke 
last years of tke painter's life kis very rigkt kand in tke 
business side of nis afifairs, and \vrko brougkt tke paints 
er's w^ork to tke attention of many wko would not 
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kave kno^voi it, tliis picture reacked a very kigk £g\ire 
at tke sale of tke Clarke collection. 

In it and in No. zo we may study tke painter's love 
for and command of tkose lusk massesof green verdxire 
\v^kick is so striking a feature of oxir landscape in tke 
early summer, and we find tkis painter using a means 
of picture making scarcely knowoi before. For kim 
it w^as enougk to w^alk amid tke open, leafy wood to 
find all tke subject matter necessary. 

Quite easily, also, ke seems to kave been able to 
pa«&,m tte vividlifeof tke summerto thecrispcold 
oi^vonter. 

Tke ''^Vinter Morning — Montclair,'' No. 21, is a 
noble example, and tke simple directness of tke ele^ 
ments in tke composition astounding. One migkt be 
looking fi^om a ^vondow^. How^ superb and kow^ signi^^ 
ficant is tke draTving of tke great log, tke stump and 
the »»ttered limb, in the foce|cound. and ifone ioose 
ke may let kis imagination run, and find tke \v^kole of 
Tvinter stored in tkat fallen tree. Tkis picture kas 
about it an autkority botk of execution and design 
wkick makes us feel tkat tke painter is assured of kim^ 
self-— tkat ke felt kis kno^v^ledge and is ready to pass 
on to tkat realm of self expression \v^kick is tke goal of 
all great art. 

Is it not true tkat tke greatest tkings we do in life 
spring fi^om a profound conviction tkat w^e are rigkt? 
"^e may say of tkis tkird period tkat it is tke time of 
kis greatest art, kis greatest accompliskments, know^ 
ing kis power ke allow^ed full vent to kis feeling. 
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Early morning, broad simskine, storm, tke sea, sim^ 
set, moonrise, moonligkt, Tvinter, siimmer, all w^ere 
Kis tkemes, and ^tk eack one ke seems equally family: 
iar. He painted tke tall turpentine pines of tke Soutk 
^tkas muckassxiranceas tne flats or Jersey meadows. 

Nos. 41 and 46 are flne examples of tkese tall pine 
trees, and tke No. 26 ^tk its deep w^oodsey quality 
and feeling is pecuHarly flne. Tke picture is now^ in 
tke National Gallery — Evans Collection. 

Tke ''Moonrise,'' No. 24, is a rare Inness in tkat tke 
picture is very simply composed, and tke time is tkat 
exceedingly difficult moment wken tke moon rises 
just after dark giving its ligkt £7om tke korizon's edge. 
Tke silence of die landscape made more intense by tke 
deserted boat, its single mast, slender against tke sky, 
is pow^erfully felt, and one feels tkat tke eartk is wait^ 
ing in reverence tke ligkt wkick is bom in tke East. 
Tkis is one of tke very notable moonrise pictures paints 
ed by Mr. Inness. 

Tke ''Moonligkt,'' No. 28, and no^vrintkeCkicago 
Institute, skows kim in very ckaracteristic mood and 
^tk tke loose syntketic touck in full sway. 

Tke "Spring Blossoms," No. 30, a picture recently 
given to tke Metropolitan Museum, is very typical of 
kis use of simple means in tke matter of form to express 
kis tkougkt, and tke great reliance upon color. Color 
is tke music in tke art of George Inness. 

Tke great picture, "Nine O'clock," No. 36, is a 
powerful poem of American village life. Nowrkere 
kas Inness so perfectly expressed time, and When tkis 
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picture w^as upon kis easel ke constantly said, ^^ It 
must be tke very hour'\ ^Vllen diis was adhieved in 
tke emotion of tke w^ork, — tke merging and mystery 
of form and tone, ke said, ''Let us make it so'^ — and tke 
clock in tke ckurck steeple forever registers tke paint^^ 
er's wisk. 

Study tke beautiful, graceful tree forms tke artist 
employed, — kis sense of tke wisdom of tkick and tkin, 
— to use komely pkrase,— tke value of a plumed crest, 
or a massive body, to obscure or to reveal, tkese are 
all attributes in tke art of oxir great landscape oainter, 
of w^kom it may be said kis song was of tke neld and 
tke w^oods; lyric wken ke ivilled and epic ^tk tke 
story of passing forests, — and tke Tvinds obeyed kim. 

It is but ckaracteristic tkat ke closed kis labors ^tk 
tke profoundest of syntkedc color karmonies. 

ElXIOrr DAINGERnELD. 
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PLATES 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
COLLECTION OF GEORGE A. HEARN 

Canvasy 48 inches high, 73 inches wide. 
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HACKENSACK MEADOWS, SUNSET 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Canvaif 17 inches hlght 25 inches wide* signed at the left and dated, 1859. 
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SUMMER IN THE CATSKILLS 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvast 20 inches high, 30 incbcs wide» sigfned at the left and dated* 1867. 
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AUTUMN OAKS 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

Canvasy 20 inches higfh, 29 >^ inches wide* tigned at the right. 
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PEACE AND PLENTY 

HEARN COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

Canvas, 77 inches hfght 112 inches wide» signed at the left and dated 1865. 



PINE GROVE, BARBERINI VILLA, ALBANO, ITALY 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

CanvaSf 77^ inches high» l\5}4 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, 1876« 
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A PASSING SHOWER 

COLLECTION OF GEORGE A. HEARN 

Canvasr 26 inches high* 40 inches wide* signed at the lefti 
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THE COMING STORM 

BUFFALO MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Canvas, 25^4 inches high, 38 '4 inches wide, signed at the right and dated» 1878. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY 
COLLECTION OF MRS. ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN 
Canvast 13 inches high^ 19 inches wicle» signed at the left and dated, 1885. 
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PALISADES ON THE HUDSON 

COLLECTION OF LYMAN A. MILLS 

Canvas, 20 inches high, 30 inches wide, signed at the right. 
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A LIGHTHOUSE OFF NANTUCKET 

COLLECTION OF A. H. ALKER 

Canvast 17>^ inches high, 25}i iaches wide, signed at left and dated, 1S79. 
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EVENING AT MEDFIELD 

HEARN COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

Canvas» 38 inches high, 63 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, (875« 
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AUTUMN NEAR MARSHFIELD 
Canvas, 16 inches high, 24 inches w^ide* sig^ned at the left. 
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WHITE MOUirTAIN VALLEY 
Canvast 20 inches high» 30 inches wide* signed at the right. 



15 

SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS 

COLLECTION OF WILLIAM T. EVANS 

Canvas, 27 >^ inches bight 4) inches widcf signed at the right and dated, J 883. 
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16 

OCTOBER 

COLLECTION OF ALFRED T. VV^HITE 

Canvast 20 inches high, 30 inches widef signed at the left and dated, 18S4* 
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W^ATCHING THE SUN GLOW 

COLLECTION OF GEORGE S. PALMER 

Canvas^ 27 inches high, 22 inches wide, signed at the right. 
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A WINDY DAY 

COLLECTION OF A. H. ALKER 

Canvast 20 inches hfgh» 30 inches wide» signed at the right and dated, 1883* 
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GRAY LOWERY DAY 
Canvas, 16 inches high, 24 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, 1877. 



20 

SUMMER FOLIAGE 

COLLECTION OF WILLIAM MACBETH 

Canvas, 30 inches high, 40 inches wide, signed at the left and dated, 1888. 



21 

WINTER MORNING, MONTCLAIR 
Canvas» 36 inches high, 47 inches widet signed at the right and dated, J882. 

Original study of this picture I3>^ x 20>^ inches is now the property of 

William Macbeth. 
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^VINTER EVENING 
Canvas, 32 inches hight 50 inches wide» ^gned at the right and dated^ 1887. 



23 

LANDSCAPE, SUNSET 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvast 22)4 inches high, 36 inches wide> signed at the right and dated, 1889. 
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24 

MOONRISE 

COLLECTION OF A. H. ALKER 

CanvaSf 30 inches high, 45 inches wide* signed at the right and dated, )8£8. 



25 

SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON 

EVANS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 

CanvaSf 36^4 inches high, 23-^4 inches wide» signed at the right and dated, 1887* 
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26 

GEORGIA PINES 

EVANS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 

CanvaSf Xb inches high, 24 inches wide» signed at the right and dated* )890. 
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27 

NIAGARA 

EVANS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 

Canvas* 30 inches high» 45 inches wide* dgaed at the left and dated, 1889* 
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28 

AT NIGHT 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvasy 22 inches high, 26 -'4 inches 'wide» signed at the left and dated^ 1890. 



29 

MIDSUMMER 

COLLECTION OF ALFRED T. WHITE 

Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches wide, signed at the left and dated, 1892. 



30 

SPRING BLOSSOMS 
HEARN COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Canvast 30 inches high, 45 inches 'widet signed at left of center and dated, J 889. 
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SUNSET IN THE VALLEY 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvast 22 >^ inches high, 36 inches wide, signed at the left and dated, 1890. 
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32 

THE CLOUDED SUN 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURG 

Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, I8^h 
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33 

SUMMER SILENCE 

COLLECTION OF JAMES W. ELLSW^ORTH 

Canvas, 30 inches higb, 35 inches -wide, signed at the left and dated* 1892. 



34 

AUTUMN TINTS 

COLLECTION OF WILLIAM MACBETH 

Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, 1891. 



35 

SEPTEMBER NOON 

COLLECTION OF A. H. ALKER 

Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches y^ride, signed at ihe left and dated, (8^2. 



36 

NINE o'clock 
Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, 18^1. 
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37 

A SUNNY AUTUMN DAY 
Canvast 32 inches high^ 42 inches widct signed at the right and dated> 1892. 
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38 

AFTERNOON GLOW, POMPTON, N. J. 
CanvaSf 30 inches high, 45 inches wide* signed at the right and dated, 1891. 



39 

SUNSET AT MONTCLAIR 
COLLECTION OF HERBERT L. PRATT 

Canvast 30 inches high, 44 inches wfde> sig^ned at the left and dated* I892« 



40 

SUNSET, ETRETAT 

COLLECTION OF JAMES ^V. ELLSWORTH 

Canvast 30 inches high, 35 inches wide* signed at center and dated* (8^2. 
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41 

TARPON SPRINGS 

COLLECTION OF E. B. BUTLER 

Canvas, 42 inches highf 32 inches wide» signed at the left and dated, 1892« 



42 

GOLDEN GLOW 

COLLECTION OF RALPH CUDNEY 

Canvas, 36 inches high, 24-^4 inches 'w^ide, signed at the right and dated, 18^4. 



43 

THE RAINBOW AFTER SUMMER SHOWER 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvas, 32 inches high, 42 inches wide, signed at the right and dated, )894« 
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44 

THE FARM HOUSE 

COLLECTION OF WILLIAM T. EVANS 

Canvas, 25 inches high, 30 inches wide, signed at the right. 



45 

SUNSET IN THE OLD ORCHARD, MONTCLAIR 
Canvast 30 inches high» 45 inches wide* signed at the right and dated, 1894. 



46 

THE FLORIDA PINES 

BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

Canvas, 42 inches high» 32 inches wide, signed at the teft and dated, 1894. 



47 

EARLY EVENING AT MONTCLAIR 

COLLECTION OF WILLIAM T. EVANS 

Canvas, 2^ inches high, 44 inches widet signed at the right. 



42 

SUNDOWN 
EVANS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 

Canvasy 43*4 inches high> 68 >^ inches wide, signed at the left and dated, 1894. 



49 

INDIAN SUMMER 

COLLECTION OF NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 

Canvas* 30 inches hfgh» 45 inches widct signed at the right and dated* 1894< 



r 

THREATENING 



BUTLER COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
Canvas, 30 inches high, 45 inches wide, signed at the left and dated, 1591, 



I • '*: 
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